THE FRIENDLESS RICH

use the excuse of a private conversation with him to go into
a neighbouring closet for a moment's rest. She said: CI have
something to say to you/ and took him out She had merely
returned a manuscript of his with pencilled marks on it, but
when they came back to the bedchamber, everyone greeted
him with nods and smiles and enough invitations were show-
ered on him to keep him well fed for a week. A nobleman
whom he had met only once said to him: 'Won't you speak to
your old friends?*

At the beginning of her career, Pompadour had found it
necessary to be always "obliging, engaging', as de Croy so
often remarks in his memoirs; but when her position was
secure, 'knowing all her people, she was a Kttle more decided
and less obliging, but always polite enough and seeking to
give pleasure or at least appearing to do so.' She grew dis-
illusioned as she found that people paid their court not for
herself but merely for what she could do for them. The aloof
de Croy himself says on one occasion that he had not visited
her for some time, 'not having any request to make5.

But if courtiers and philosophers were troublesome, she
helped writers in memory of her young days. She said once to
the president de Malesherbes: 'I love talent and letters, and it
will always be a great pleasure for me to contribute to the
happiness of those who cultivate them.*

There is an instance in which the hidden kindness of her
heart showed on behalf of an untalented person who could be
of no use to her: when she was told that a woman living in
Paris in great poverty was a distant relative of hers, she dis-
patched money to relieve her immediate necessities while she
made enquiries about her. Pompadour then sent for her to
come to Versailles, where she received her very kindly and
gave her an annuity. For a woman who had never known
want this is quite remarkable.

Sometimes her kindness could be divorced* from the dis-